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RELIGION AND THE INTELLECT 



JOHN B. ANDERSON, D.D. 

Professor of English Bible and Ecclesiology in Colgate Theological 
Seminary, Hamilton, New York 



Can a man think and be religious at the same time? To some the question may 
seem preposterous, but certainly not to those who are really trying to think. The effort 
to get intellectual harmony between our faith and the things which we have come to 
believe to be true is one which always tests the capacities of a creative age. In religion 
a little thinking is a dangerous thing. What the world needs just now is the leadership 
of men who think things through, who are not captured by formulas and epigrams, and 
who do not think they have solved spiritual questions when they have produced a new 
theological vocabulary. 



There is abundant reason why, on 
the one hand, the thinker, the man of 
ideas, the man who prides himself upon 
his use of reason, should treat religion, 
not with scant courtesy, or with su- 
percilious arrogance, or with avowed 
hostility, but rather with the most re- 
spectful and sympathetic consideration. 

There is strong reason, on the other 
hand, why the religious man should not 
only admit that the intellect has rights 
in the sphere of religion, but should 
enthusiastically seek for the co-operation 
of religion and the intellect with each 
other, and, for example, should be on 
the alert to utilize any light which history 
or anthropology or psychology or lan- 
guage or physical science may be able to 
shed upon religion. 

This mutual respect and appreciation 
has not always obtained. There has 
been a day when many non-religious 
men of more or less culture hated reli- 
gion, regarding it, indeed, as the enemy 
of the human race; while religious people 
in general, both leaders and rank and 
file, have often sinned against Him who 



is the Eternal Reason; they have fought 
the scientific spirit and its representa- 
tives; and with a zeal not according to 
knowledge they have vainly attempted 
to halt the onward march of truth. 
There is altogether too much regrettable 
history for Andrew D. White to use in 
his History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom, however much 
his presentation of the case may fail to 
satisfy us. And this unfortunate kind 
of history is still in the making, even 
within our evangelical denominations, 
in this land of public schools and colleges 
and seminaries and universities. 

Human nature being what it is and 
scholars being men of like passions with 
the rest of people, this religious antago- 
nism to scholarship and science has been 
inevitable. It is notorious that learned 
men have often been as narrow and 
bigoted as fanatical religionists; they 
have made many mistakes, although 
their pronouncements had the tone of 
infallibility; they have seemed to de- 
spise religious people as ignorant and 
credulous, and with an offensive air of 
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superiority they have swept the board 
clean of religious beliefs. All this has 
irritated many religious persons beyond 
endurance, has put them hopelessly out 
of sympathy with scholarship, and has 
goaded them to denunciation and pas- 
sionate opposition. Especially among 
the older church members and among the 
older ministers there is still suspicion of 
science as it relates to the Bible, and an 
ineradicable and virulent enmity to the 
higher criticism and other forms of 
biblical scholarship. 

For another reason religion has been 
inimical to scientific study. Under cer- 
tain psychological conditions the human 
mind runs to vagaries and absurdities 
as a fertile soil runs to weeds. These 
conditions are awe, fear, love, longing, 
the presence of mystery, intense concern 
over sin and its punishment, curiosity 
about angels and devils and about 
heaven and hell, and the contemplation 
of the spirit world. In this extensive 
field of emotionalism, spiritism, and 
mysticism the more or less untrained 
human mind never fails to revel in all 
manner of theological oddities and 
extravagances. 

But scientific scholarship stands un- 
compromisingly against all eccentricities 
and crudities in religious thought, and on 
this account is exposed to the detestation 
of all whose religious thinking is still 
pre-scientific. There is, however, as 
was said at the outset, good and suffi- 
cient reason for a close and fruitful part- 
nership between the intellectual and the 
religious life. 

Let us, then, first glance at some of 
the reasons why the intellectual man, 
on his side, should welcome this entente 
cordiale between religion and the intellect. 



First and fundamentally, religion is 
constitutional to man. Man in the 
deepest depths of him is incurably reli- 
gious. Religion is a normal element in 
the life of man as a rational being. And 
since religion is normal to a rational 
being, religion in its essence is itself 
rational. But since religion is rational, 
the man of reason, the intellectual man, 
should be sympathetic toward religion; 
nay more, to be consistent the rational- 
ist should himself be the most religious 
of men. 

Further, since religion is constitu- 
tional to man, then it must be necessary 
to the symmetrical and complete de- 
velopment of human personality, and 
equally it must be essential to the per- 
fecting of the powers and to the attain- 
ing of the welfare of the race as a whole. 
Viewed in this light, religion should be 
the object of the earnest inquiry and 
intensest interest to every educated 
man. 

In the second place, if religion is in 
accord with reality, then the religious 
life is obligatory. Religion is a duty, 
and the intellectual man owes this duty as 
much as his most uncultivated brother. 

In the third place, the scientist, the 
scholar, the thinker, should be seriously 
concerned about religion, and especially 
about the possible purification and ele- 
vation of religions, or even the extinction 
of some of them, because religion has 
done much to determine the mental and 
moral and social atmosphere in which all 
thinking has perforce to be done. One 
reason why non-religious men of culture 
have in times past been opposed to the 
church and in some instances to Chris- 
tianity itself is that they believed that 
the church had produced an atmosphere 
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which stifled thought and in which the 
pure light of reason and of science could 
not shine. Many thinking men today, 
men for the most part, however, of a 
lesser breed intellectually, are, to say 
the least, unsympathetic toward reli- 
gion. They think that creeds and ser- 
mons and most religious books befuddle 
the popular mind, becloud the sunlit 
sky of science, hinder the free circula- 
tion of ideas, and are to a mischievous 
extent reactionary and obstructionist. 

Would it not be a wiser policy for 
these men of light and leading to take a 
broadly intelligent interest in religion, 
and even to enter the religious world 
themselves, and do their best from 
within to transform the intellectual 
quality of the spiritual experience which 
they cannot destroy by criticism and 
which will always powerfully condition 
human thinking ? 

A fourth reason why men of intel- 
lectual culture should be interested in 
religion, and, moreover, should highly 
prize it, is that religion, according to our 
belief, brings men into immediate mysti- 
cal contact with spiritual reality; in 
other words, it gives men a sense of the 
presence of God and fosters a vital 
relation with him. Religion also intensi- 
fies a man's consciousness of his own 
spirit and develops his own deeper life. 
This contact with spiritual reality has 
manifold results which are in part intel- 
lectual. The soul's contact with God 
has given to man a great treasure of 
truth, and in each succeeding epoch 
this religious and ethical truth has been 
newly visioned; has been set in new 
theoretical relations, and has found new 
and important applications through the 

1 W. Adamson, The Life of Joseph Parker, p. 



experience of successive individuals 
living under changed conditions. 

In any case, whether there is mystical 
contact with reality or not, all agree 
that religion presents a significant array 
of individual and social phenomena of 
the widest variety for our investiga- 
tion, comparison, evaluation, and correl- 
ation with other human facts and 
interests. 

Furthermore, it should not be for- 
gotten that, especially in Christendom, 
religion has contributed to the intel- 
lectual life an inexhaustible wealth of 
thought, containing great principles, 
lofty conceptions, fruitful ideas, all so 
nobly and powerfully expressed that 
they have in a degree beyond all meas- 
ure stimulated the human mind to 
ceaseless and strenuous activity. As 
one instance of the contribution which 
religion has made to the permanent intel- 
lectual possessions of the race, we need 
mention the one word "Bible" — the 
Bible, not only a book of practical use 
in the ethical and religious life, but a 
mine of intellectual wealth as well. 
Only a book of supreme thought-value 
could deserve the eloquent tribute com- 
ing out of the experience of Dr. Joseph 
Parker. 

Speaking on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his ministry in the City 
Temple, he exclaimed, "Five and twenty 
years! and I have not yet begun my 
exposition. Five and twenty years! 
and I am still at Genesis, first chapter, 
first verse. I have preached from every 
text in the Bible, and I have not yet 
begun to preach at all. So great is the 
Book, so manifold the ministry, so all- 
sustaining the Eternal Spirit!" 1 
307. (New York: F. H. Revell Co.) 
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In the fifth place, and closely related 
to the foregoing, the world should not 
forget that for over a thousand years in 
Christendom it was religious men who 
were the great thinkers and who kept 
alive the dimly burning torch of learn- 
ing until the days of the Renaissance, 
and who since that time have done their 
fair share toward the education of the 
masses of the people. To cite one in- 
stance of the last-mentioned fact, it is 
said that of the twenty-four American 
colleges founded before the nineteenth 
century all but one were founded by the 
Christian churches. Our public-school 
system has grown up out of educational 
efforts put forth and general cultural 
conditions established by our Christian 
forefathers in the Colonial and later 
periods. 

But not only have Christian men per- 
formed incalculable toil in their efforts 
to understand and systematize and pro- 
claim religious ideas, and also in their 
endeavor to promote popular education; 
they have also suffered and died, men 
and women, countless hosts of them — 
have died, partly for ideas, for principles, 
for moral and religious beliefs. Luther 
at the Diet of Worms, besides speaking 
for himself, is a monumental symbol of 
the loyalty of the religious spirit to its 
great ideas: "Here I stand. I can do 
no other. God help me. Amen." 

Having now reviewed some of the 
reasons why the intellectual man should 
be respectful and sympathetic toward 
religion, and, indeed, should be a reli- 
gious man himself, let us now look at 
the converse and consider why the intel- 
lect should be highly esteemed by reli- 
gious people. 

1 Particularly in the misuse of I Cor. i : 20-25: 



Notwithstanding the oft-cited but 
wholly misunderstood attitude of the 
apostle Paul, 1 it should go without saying 
that Christians should yield an honorable 
place to the intellect. Are we not the 
followers of Him who declared, "I am 
the light of the world" and "I am the 
truth"? As a matter of fact, the evi- 
dence is overwhelming that neither the 
Old nor the New Testament discredits 
the human reason in relation to religious 
thought, but rather exalts it. 

What, then, are some of the reasons 
why religious people should welcome the 
work of the human mind in the realm 
of religious thought, and should seek for 
the closest possible relation between 
religion and thought, religion and 
science, religion and scholarship, reli- 
gion and education ? 

First and fundamentally, the intel- 
lect functions in every religious expe- 
rience . For such an experience , however 
predominantly emotional or volitional 
it may be, has a thought-element in it; 
it is an experience, not of a part, but of 
the whole of the personality. Imagi- 
nation, for example, is a phase of intel- 
lectual activity; but a very little 
reflection shows what a large place 
imagination has in all our communion 
with the invisible Deity and in our 
attempts to realize the existence and 
presence of invisible spirits, both em- 
bodied and disembodied. Furthermore, 
it is by the power of the imagination 
that the long past, which figures promi- 
nently in religion, has to be recon- 
structed, and it is by that same power 
that we project ourselves forward with 
fervent hope and triumphant anticipa- 
tions into the endless ages of the future. 
2:1-5 
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In view of the fact, then, that reli- 
gious experience is partially and im- 
portantly an intellectual experience, the 
religious man, if wise, will be zealous in 
the informing and the training and the 
use of the mind. 

In the second place, just as the 
rationalist should be religious because 
religion is rational, for the same rea- 
son the religious man should be pre- 
eminently rational. None more than he 
should recognize the value and the rights 
of reason. For the Christian to cham- 
pion ignorance and unreason is incon- 
sistent. For religious men to assail the 
legitimate functioning of the intellect 
in the sphere of religious thought is to be 
disloyal to religion itself (for religion is 
rational) and in its tendency is suicidal. 
The attacks of religious people upon 
science and scholarship and education, 
in so far as those attacks spring from 
prejudice or passion, and are not based 
upon reason, have reacted and cannot 
but react harmfully upon the religious 
interests of mankind. The ideally reli- 
gious man would be completely a child 
of God, who is the Infinite Reason; such 
a man therefore would be rational in his 
attitude toward all phases of his expe- 
rience, his religious experience along 
with the rest. Lyman Abbott's position, 
which he took as a young man preparing 
for the ministry, was from this stand- 
point a sound one. He says, " I also laid 
out for myself a course in theology. I 
desired to hold the New England faith 
of my ancestors, but I could not and 
would not accept their faith unless I 
knew reasons which justified its accept- 
ance." 1 Every theologian, every min- 

1 Lyman Abbott, Reminiscences, p. 58 
' Col. 4:6. 



ister, every Christian, should in this 
sense be a rationalist. Did not Paul 
say, "Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may 
know how ye ought to answer every 
man " ? 2 And did not Peter say, "Being 
ready always to give answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason concern- 
ing the hope that is in you " ? 3 

This is not said to the discrediting of 
faith. Ideally viewed, reason and faith 
are natural and normal and necessary. 
In the conduct of life we are employ- 
ing reason continually, but it is none the 
less true that we live by faith — faith 
in the sense of trusting the judgment and 
good- will of others; for without faith 
personal relationships could not exist, 
business could not be conducted, social 
life would be an impossibility. In reli- 
gion, likewise, and in religious thought 
faith is indispensable. We accept some 
things upon the authority of others 
before we can use or trust our own logic 
or before we have opportunity to dis- 
cover them ourselves. But when we 
become full grown, to use Paul's term, 
we must as rational beings know why 
we accept that religious authority, be 
it the authority of the church, or of the 
Bible, or of the Christian consciousness, 
or of any other conceivable kind. Our 
faith in the authority must be a reason- 
able faith; our faith in others must 
have a rational foundation. Other- 
wise it is, at its best, the faith of a child, 
i.e., the faith of an immature mind; 
and, at its worst, it is credulity, super- 
stition, fanaticism. 

In the third place, the intellect should 
be welcomed to an important place in 

(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915.) 
' I Pet. 3:15. 
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the religious life because of the value to 
religion of correct and clear and complete 
thinking. 

But at this point we must not be 
undiscriminating. For not only is it 
possible to overemphasize the importance 
of minor ideas, but this undue emphasis 
has actually been a chief cause of sec- 
tarian divisions, and has brought reli- 
gion and especially denominationalism 
into disrepute with many men of broad 
thinking or of large affairs. In view of 
this fact the leading denominations are 
beginning to feel that they need to 
take stock again of their ideas and 
practices and classify them according 
to their respective value, that is to 
say, according to their utility, and see 
what the practical results for denomi- 
nationalism and for Christian unity 
may be. 

Now, while it is worth while to make 
this discrimination, it yet remains true 
that a man's religious experience is 
largely determined by his religious con- 
ceptions. As Dr. Rashdall says: 

If there is one thing which the study of 
religious psychology testifies to, it is the 
fact that the character of the religious 
experience (though there may be certain 
common elements in it) varies very widely 
with the character of the theoretical belief 

with which it is associated The 

Buddhist's religious experiences are not 
possible to those who hold the Christian's 
view of the Universe; the Christian's reli- 
gious experiences are not possible to one 
who holds the Buddhist's theory of the 
Universe. You cannot have an experience 
of communion with a living Being when 
you disbelieve in the existence of such a 
Being. 1 



Our religious ideas determine our reli- 
gious experience in so far as they become 
operative in our case. The hyper- 
Calvinist will not take part in the foreign 
missionary enterprise or in any evangel- 
istic work. Owing in part to incorrect 
or inadequate conceptions of Christian 
benevolence, the missionary funds of 
most denominations come far short of the 
world-wide opportunity for service on 
the part of the Christian church. One 
more illustration: "If I steadily remem- 
ber who I am, it will assuredly trans- 
figure 'what I am.' I lose the sense of 
my high kinship, and then I am quite 
content to be 'sent into the fields to 
feed swine.' " 2 

In the fourth place, religious people 
should be thinking people, because for 
the sake of influence it is important to 
live in closest touch with our own times. 
To influence the age, we must keep at 
least abreast of the age. Fossils cannot 
influence living species. 

Now the world of thought is a living 
world, and because it is a living world 
it is a changing world. In seventeenth- 
century England bribery for votes was 
a recognized political usage; pardons 
could be bought at court and brokers 
in pardons had a profitable business; 
persecution for religious belief and prac- 
tice was a matter of course. William 
Penn implored the House of Commons 
to enact a law for the toleration of the 
Quakers, but his eloquence was in vain. 
Who can realize the greatness of the 
change in English thought in these 
respects ? 

Think of how the thought of the 
Christian world has changed in regard 



' Hastings Rashdall, Philosophy and Religion, p. 114. (New York: Scribner, iqio.) 

! J. H. Jowett, My Daily Meditation for the Circling Year, p. 185. (New York: F. H. Revell Co.) 
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to the Sabbath, and in respect to creeds, 
and to denominationalism. What enor- 
mous changes have taken place in 
thought concerning temperance, child 
labor, the functions of woman, edu- 
cation, penology, democracy, and so- 
cial service. Recall the immeasurably 
great change wrought by the theory of 
evolution. 

Consider just one illustration from 
the relation of physical science to 
religion: 

In 1836 Philip Duncan, the Curator of 
.... the Museum [at Oxford] explaining 
in his catalogue the arrangement of his 
specimens, wrote, "The first division pro- 
poses to familiarize the eye to those rela- 
tions of all natural objects which form the 
basis of the argument in Dr. Paley's 
Natural Theology." 

In the Times [London] of May 17, 1903, 
Professor Ray Lankester quoted Lord Kel- 
vin's statement, "That, though inorganic 
phenomena do not do so, yet the phenomena 
of such living things as a sprig of moss, 
a microbe, a living animal— looked at and 
considered as matters of scientific investi- 
gation—compel us to conclude that there is 
scientific reason for believing in the exist- 
ence of a creative and directive power." 
The ghost of Paley would shudder to think 
that such a statement should ever be neces- 
sary It seemed incredible that the 

difference of attitude of these two state- 
ments could have been made almost within 
the little span of one man's life. 1 

These examples may suffice to impress 
upon us anew the changing character 
of the world of thought with which 
we religious people have to do. We too 
must think; we must be well-informed 
if our religion is to be the supreme influ- 
ence in the world that it ought to be. 

1 Hugh de Selincourt, Oxford from Within, pp. 



Not that we should agree with all the 
changes in human thought; but we must 
know what those changes are in order 
to deal with them intelligently, and in 
order to render to the people of our own 
times the largest possible service. 

A fifth reason why religious people 
should be deeply interested in the intel- 
lectual life is that the intellect, being 
a part of man, is both to be saved and 
to be consecrated. This is significant 
for the individual; it is nothing less than 
a matter of life and death for society. 

The intellectual life is part of the life 
of the world; in that life thinking plays 
a tremendous r61e. Consequently it is 
all-important that the world's thinking 
be Christianized. Without Christian- 
ity (the highest type of religion) thinking 
of an advanced sort is fraught with un- 
speakable peril to the human race. 
The world in all phases of its complex 
life needs the Christian ethic. Scientific 
knowledge and the practical applications 
of modern discovery and invention need 
to be under the beneficent and righteous 
control of pure religion. If the religion 
of the New Testament had been in con- 
trol of the intellectual life of the whole 
world during the last fifty years, the 
Great War would have been impossible. 
As present world-conditions prove, a 
non-religious and an irreligious intel- 
lectuality is a danger than which none 
can hardly be greater. Better have no 
advanced intellectual life at all, better 
have no triumphs of modern science, if 
we cannot have the influence of some 
pure and potent religion sovereign over 
all. 

In the sixth place and finally, reli- 
gious people should be well-informed 
153 f. (London: Chatto & Windus, 1910.) 
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respecting the bearing of intellectual life 
upon religion and should take a broadly 
intelligent and cordially sympathetic 
attitude toward intellectual and edu- 
cational interests in view of the measure- 
less influence which intellectual workers, 
whether religious or not, have had upon 
religious thought and life. The great 
investigators and thinkers in the various 
departments of scholarship have exerted 
an influence upon religious thought 
which has been nothing less than revolu- 
tionary. For it is through these men 
and their influence, extending far beyond 
their own particular fields of study, that 
the scientific method and the scientific 
spirit have invaded and captured the 
whole realm of research and thought in 
regard to religion. Religious study has 
irrevocably become scientific study. 
And no man can yet foresee the final 
outcome of scientific work in the sphere 
of religion. 

For the sake of religion and for the 
sake of the intellectual life and for the 
sake of the practical needs of humanity 
Christians should long to see the great 
leaders of science and of thought in each 
succeeding generation enlisted under the 
standard of religion and especially of the 
Christian religion. Religion and human 
life on its higher planes would have 
gained immensely if Darwin and Tyndal 
and Huxley and Spencer and other 
influential intellectual leaders had been 
devout and earnest Christians. 

To ignore or discount the influence of 
such men in molding opinion and affect- 
ing the religious atmosphere is like the 
ostrich hiding his head in the sand. 
Think of the influence of Thomas 
Carlyle, to whose genius more than to 
any other personal source some attribute 

1 Autobiography of Moncure D. Conway, I, 154. 



the intellectual and spiritual activity of 
his generation. Think of the influence 
of Emerson, penetrating and pervading 
the whole religious world. Significant 
of this is the story Moncure D. Conway 
tells of a chance meeting of Henry Ward 
Beecher with Emerson in the dining- 
room of a hotel. "Mr. Emerson," said 
Beecher, "do you think a man eating 
these meats could tell what grasses the 
animals fed on ? " " No," said Emerson. 
"I'm glad to hear it; for I've been feed- 
ing on you a long time, and I'm glad 
my people don't know it." r 

And what was true of Emerson's 
influence over Beecher has been true 
of his influence over thousands of preach- 
ers and writers and through them over 
the masses of the people. The famous 
Father Taylor in Boston said: "It may 
be that Emerson is going to hell, but of 
one thing I am certain: he will change 
the climate there and emigration will 
set that way." At any rate, in this 
world a strong current of emigration 
has set that way. 

With full and grateful recognition of 
the fine influence of Emerson upon the 
higher life, it seems to the present writer 
that the world lost a great deal by his 
being intensely antipathetic to the his- 
toric Christian faith. The world needs 
to have its great leaders in science and 
in philosophy and in literature and in 
education and in statesmanship and in 
business avowed and earnest Christian 
men. 

To this end it is not enough that 
Christians be sincere and earnest and 
practical in their religious life. We 
must also be pre-eminent for the correct- 
ness of our attitude toward all matters, 
interests, endeavors, and pursuits in- 
(London: Cassel & Co., Ltd., 1904.) 
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tellectual. Our reputation in the world 
of scientific research, scholarly investi- 
gation, and reasoned thought should be 
that none can surpass us in our respect 
for facts, in our reverence for reason, 
in our sympathy with science, in our 
determination at all costs to know and 
propagate the truth. 

It is a lamentable fact that we Chris- 
tians collectively have a far different 
reputation. We are not lauded to the 
skies because of our attitude toward 
facts; we are not respected because of 
our possession of the scientific spirit and 
zealous use of the scientific method; we 
are not well known for our breadth of 
intellectual sympathy or even for mere 
fairness toward those who differ from 
our conclusions; we are by no means 
renowned for our appeal to reason. Of 
course there are numerous individual 
exceptions; nevertheless this is the 
low reputation which the church as 
a whole and which many of its spokes- 
men bear in the eyes of the intellectual 
world. 

Sad to say, there is not a little justi- 
fication for this estimate of the Christian 
church, and we should earnestly desire 
to deserve a very different judgment 
concerning us. In so far as it may be 
true of our ministers and of the members 
of our churches, it should be true in an 
ever-diminishing degree that, in our 
jealousy for the precious interests of 
religion, we fear any kind of knowledge, 
that we are nervous about the results of 
investigation in any field of research, 
that we are clamorous against the great 
names and achievements in the history 
of science, that with the eyes of the 
understanding only partly open we 
blink like owls at the brightness of the 
light of the new day, and that, however 



valid and valuable our religious expe- 
rience may be, our information about 
the history and varieties of religion and 
our intellectual comprehension of religion 
is on a low level. 

Rather we should, so far as it is at 
present lacking, experience a new intel- 
lectual birth; we should discard the 
faults that discredit us in the eyes of 
non-religious thinking men, such as our 
narrow inductions, our proneness to 
war about mere words, our at times 
dogmatic blindness to the plain facts of 
life, our tactlessness in dealing with the 
spirit of the age in which we have to 
work if we work at all, and our bigoted 
ignoring of the fact that all thinking is 
a social as well as an individual product. 
These faults are of course human and 
not confined to the church of Christ; 
but none should be so eager as the dis- 
ciples of Him who is the Truth to rid 
themselves of this incubus of hampering 
and disfiguring intellectual vices and 
instead to put on the beautiful garments 
of intellectual righteousness. 

We are commanded to love the Lord 
our God with all our minds. In this 
spirit we should cordially clasp the hand 
of science and gladly welcome it as a 
"fellow-worker with the truth," and 
therefore as a useful handmaid to reli- 
gion. Christianity should take as one 
of its best-loved watchwords the cry of 
the dying Goethe, "More light! More 
light!" As religious men we should 
stand for the rights of the intellect, for 
the activity of scholarship, for the pro- 
motion of education, for the diffusion 
of knowledge; and, on the other hand, 
as intellectual men we should emphasize 
the value, exhibit the glory, feel and 
impart the power of an ethical and 
spiritual religion. 



